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PREFACE 



T HIS book deals with one point of Christology 
alone, and that the manner of the Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ It represents an attempt 
to discover the exact content of the Subject, or Ego, 
of the manhood of our Lord. • It does not in any 
way deal with the doctrine of the Incarnation as 
a whole, nor is it in any sense a text-book. 

I beg that my readers will persevere in seeking 
the meaning of what I have written, in spite of the 
many blemishes that mar my work. This is my 
first attempt at serious authorship, and it has been 
made in the middle of my work as a missionary 
priest, in a country where books are few and which 
is far away from all centres of Theological thought 
I am under obligations to the classical works of 
Dorner and Professor Bruce, and for the doctrine 
of Personality I have relied much upon the writings 
of Dr. Illingworth. For the rest, it is impossible to 
name all those who, from St. Mark onwards, have 
taught us the doctrine of the Incarnation. Refer- 
ences to special volumes will be found in the notes, 
and I hope they may be useful to general readers. 

I owe my best thanks to the Rev. H. Maynard Smith, 

vii 
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of Great Shelsley Rectory, for help and encourage- 
ment at the beginning of my task, and for a generous 
promise to read the proofs of these pages on my 
behalf. 

I have another friend to whom my book and my- 
self owe not a little. To him, and to the memory 
of his influence in his short life in Zanzibar, I have 
dedicated my work such as it is. 

For the convenience of readers I may explain that 
the book is divided into three parts. 

P2lrt I contains some preliminary matter and the 
data for a solution of the problem. 

Part II is historical. I have tried very shortly 
to shew that attempts to solve the problem, whether 
direct or indirect, have followed one of three main 
lines. 

Part III is made up of a statement of the theory 
that I have ventured to formulate, and a serious 
effort to test that theory by an examination, in the 
light of it, of the most important of the Christo- 
logical facts with which the Gospel story has fur- 
nished us. 

The notes at the end of the book are for the 
help of such readers as do not possess a large ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine and literature of the 
Incarnation. 

F. W. 

Kiungani, Zanzibar, 

St. Marfts Day , 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

T HE subject of this essay is the manner of the 
Incarnate Life of our Lord Jesus Christ 

I 

Our task will make great demands alike upon 
courage and faith. It requires courage to lift our 
eyes above the figure of the Son of Man, seeking to 
pierce the clouds that separate us from His eternal 
state. What if the question that troubles us prove 
to be one of those that even His revelation in 
humanity was inadequate to answer? The revelation 
of the Glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ is 
ours, made our own by the Passion and Resurrection; 
may we go further and claim to know the manner of 
His existence within the humanity ? Truly, the 
human mind is hard to satisfy. It knows God in 
human flesh. It knows manhood in God the Son. 
It must needs ask what is the exact relation of 
manhood to the divine Saviour! Is it merely the 
organ of His self-manifestation ? Or the veil of His 
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divine glory ? Or is it, in some way hidden from us, 
linked with the Eternal Son as Head of the Church, 
in His innermost relationship with the Father ? 

We need courage and need it sorely. For at every 
attempt to pierce the clouds we are baffled by our 
own human powers. We desire to think of Him: 
our minds start to form conceptions ; but always we 
hesitate as one after another the attributes of the 
Divine Being press themselves upon our notice. We 
labour to account for the omnipotence of the Son, 
and the claim of the divine condescension makes us 
modify our thought. We begin to make terms with 
a conception of self-emptied power and the plea of 
the divine unchangeableness is pressed upon our 
notice! Omniscience occupies our minds; we see 
that divine love might be capable of a self-emptying 
of knowledge; but at once the claims of the in- 
fallibility of a divine Person hinder us from our 
conclusion. 

We desire to speak of Him. We utter the simplest 
term at our command, calling Him a Person. And 
at once the interpretation put upon the term by our 
hearers reminds us that His personality is not as 
ours. Personality is still an unmeasured conception. 
We still dwell upon the idea of loneliness that it 
carries to our minds. It may be that our aspirations 
after social brotherhood may have a new light to 
throw upon it, but in the last resort a personality 
that can only exist in Triune life will never find 
adequate explanation in human speech. 
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And if Personality is a term requiring caution in 
its application to the Incarnate, what shall be said of 
self-consciousness? The “ I ” and the “ Not I ” is a 
human formula. “ I and my Father are one ” is the 
Christ's account of Himself. My self-consciousness 
is essentially lonely ; His is essentially inclusive. 

Baffled then at every turn we need a great courage 
to pursue our search after an explanation of the 
mystery of the Incarnation such as may serve us in 
our own age, in the light of our present knowledge. 

Herein lies the power of faith to help us. Knowing 
ourselves to be sons of God, created in His image, 
positive that knowledge is ultimately one, we are 
prepared to make an act of faith in the likeness of 
our personality in some degree to that of God. If 
personality be the highest thing of which we have 
cognizance, it is no great assumption that in our own 
personality, if anywhere, we meet with the personal 
God. More than this, the Incarnate Son of God has 
united our manhood to Himself in His own divine 
personality. This personality then cannot be either 
essentially different from, or necessarily outside the 
ken of our own personality. That which can assume 
manhood is that for which manhood is at least not 
unfitted. 

Faith then assists our courage. We cannot hope 
for a theory of the Incarnation that shall be adequate 
to that venerable truth. But we may surely expect 
to find a theory true in itself so far as it is able to go ; 
a theory that takes us some way at least along the 
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right path; and leaves us, at however great a 
distance, face to face with the Truth. 

In any case we may not be silent. In an age 
whose curiosity has no limits, silence is a tribute to 
scepticism. Reverence may suggest reserve, but it 
must be a reserve not of speech, but in speech. 

The manner of the Incarnation has befen an 
academic question for many centuries. It has inter- 
ested the teachers of the Church as a branch subject 
in the great controversies of the faith, and as throwing 
light upon the measure of reality to be allowed to 
the manhood of our Lord. Traces of a discussion of 
it are found very early in the history of Christian 
controversy; it became of first importance after 
Nestorius had asserted the perfect entirety of the 
manhood of our Lord ; and since the Reformation it 
has occupied the attention of many writers. It has 
grown in interest as our reverence for manhood has 
deepened. Yet so academic was it at first and for so 
long a time that it is still held to be a subordinate 
question of the Faith. So long as men hold fast the 
fact of the Incarnation, is not the manner of it merely 
a question for the Schools ? 

To this it may be replied that men as a race do 
not regard theology as an ordered scheme. Christ- 
ology as a whole is merely a background to the 
particular doctrine that happens to be occupying 
their minds. They do not see things in their true 
proportion. And men of our generation seem more 
and more inclined to let the main fact slide from 
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their minds, because of the difficulty of accounting 
for the infallibility of a teacher who comes to them 
in the dress of a human prophet of the Jewish race. 
As of old generations of ordinary Christians lived 
untroubled by questions that afterwards split the 
Church, so it has been with our own age. 4 All that is 
required to make a question vital is an awakening to 
the fact that we have been dwelling with a difficulty. 

In this case one of the things which have helped to 
open our eyes is the higher criticism of the Bible. 
The claim that Christ's knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment is not essentially different from that of a Jewish 
Rabbi has made us realize the problem of the manner 
of His incarnate life. How is it possible for a 
Christian to worship Christ as God, to defer to Him 
as infallible in His teaching about God, and yet to 
class His statements about the Old Testament with 
the uncritical views of a Gamaliel? Such a question 
is widely asked. Even more widely than it is asked 
verbally, the lack ^ of a satisfying answer is sorely 
felt. 

Again, the modern tendency to belittle the super- 
natural and magnify humanity is making our problem 
a very pressing one. Formerly men rejoiced in the 
Incarnation as God’s self-submission to His own law 
of evolution ; they gloried in the new powers of grace 
and truth that He had added to the forces at work in 
the universe ; but to-day they are preparing to reckon 
the Christ and His teaching as among the best of 
Nature’s products. For this reason, therefore, courage 
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and faith must be called into exercise, and attempts 
must be made to re-assert the infallibility of the 
divine Redeemer without in any way minimizing the 
reality of His manhood. 

In this enquiry my object is to discuss theories of 
the manner of the Incarnation, and to seek for some 
explanation of the mystery which, though necessarily 
incomplete, may allow me to contemplate my Saviour 
as true God and true Man, and yet as really and truly 
in person and operation, one Christ 

II 

The large majority of the theories that will engage 
our attention are described by the term Kenotic, so 
that it is necessary to explain that term, and to state 
very briefly the problem that awaits solution. 

Kenosis is a Greek substantive denoting an empty- 
ing. It has passed into theology from St. Paul's 
statement that our Lord “emptied Himself” of some- 
thing belonging to the divine state in taking upon 
Himself our manhood . 1 With his use of the word we 
are not now concerned. Generally in Christology, 
Kenosis denotes that action by which the divine Son 
modified the exercise of His divine powers so as to 
allow to the full the free action of the powers proper 
to His manhood. It may be used of any such modi- 
fication, from a mere self-restraint in the use of His 
powers to a voluntary self-abandonment of the attri- 
butes that lie behind those powers in action. It may 
1 Phil. ii. 5-8. 
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be so used, wide as the difference is between the two 
extremes of thought, inasmuch as each writer claims 
St Paul as a witness to his theory, quoting him as an 
apostolic authority for the Kenosis in whatever degree 
it is postulated. But in fact writers who do not con- 
ceive of any real self-emptying of divine attributes 
would probably prefer not to be classed among 
teachers of the Kenosis in the modern use of the 
word. Again, it will have been noticed that the 
meaning of the term has been limited to self-empty- 
ing. In orthodox Christology it is allowed a very 
wide extension. But writers who have a real claim 
upon the word are all careful to emphasize the entirely 
voluntary character of the humiliation of the eternal 
Son. Further, it may be remarked that the term is 
not at all applicable to any modification of the man- 
hood, in its attributes or in the exercise of its powers. 
Such modifications have often been postulated, but 
since the manhood is conceived of as impersonal a 
term that connotes a voluntary choice is clearly in- 
appropriate. 

Ill 

What then is the fundamental problem to which 
the teachers on either side have addressed themselves? 

It is in part the problem of determining the limits 
of the influence of one personality upon another, and 
of measuring their mutual action. For before we 
can consider the incarnation of God in manhood, 
we naturally ponder the possibility of any union 
between God and man. 
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Man knows himself to be ultimately independent 
even of those who dominate him the most powerfully. 
In the last resort he must act upon the essential dis- 
tinction between “I * and “Not I he cannot evade 
responsibility for his actions. Even the weakest man, 
held down by the influence of another’s strength of 
character, unable to conceive himself as walking alone, 
has yet the constant dread of being deserted or be- 
reaved. He knows that his personality is lonely. 

Once more, the assumption of supreme influence 
over the person of another is never made without 
some allowance for a secret exercise of self-assertive 
power on the part of the weaker person. And always, 
in every union, the possibility of jealousy emphasizes 
the limits of personal influence. Nowhere is man 
more conscious of his loneliness than in the secret 
place of his own personality. 

But of the three Persons of Godhead we are able 
to predicate mutual action as essential to their being. 
And it is just here that we read into the term Per- 
sonality a meaning that it has not gained from 
human self-consciousness. Here it is that personality 
passes from exclusiveness to inclusiveness ; “ Three 
Persons in one God,” not one person distinct and 
separate from every other person. 

So that it is here that light comes to us, light feeble 
and flickering, yet able to pierce the darkness. For 
a personality that is essentially not exclusive may be 
conceived of as exercising a deeper, more lasting in- 
fluence upon other personalities than is the case with 
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any merely human, lonely person. The very fact 
that there is no exclusive, separate “ I ” which only 
knows itself as a being apart, opens the way to a 
possible union that may be permanent and real. Yet, 
when all is said, the difference of the Nature in which 
the divine Persons are constituted from the Nature of 
the person influenced marks a difficulty in the way of 
union that we, with our present knowledge, cannot 
surmount The communication to us of the life and 
power of the divine nature seems to indicate the 
direction in which the problem will be ultimately 
solved. But even so, the contents of the conceptions 
of the divine and the human are unalterably and im- 
measurably different. 

Thus the action of personality upon personality, as 
we know it, is in the last resort external, and there- 
fore terminable. The fixing of the human will to- 
wards God by grace, so that an everlasting union 
may be possible, only suggests that our problem will 
one day vanish in our wider experience ; it does not 
help us to solve it in our present state of probation. 

How then are we to conceive of the permanent 
union in the one person of Christ of His divine and 
human natures ? 

The Fathers and Councils met the question by the 
assertion of the impersonality of the manhood of our 
Lord. They would say that there is no real difficulty 
in conceiving the union, because the divine Son 
sought not to indwell or dominate a human person, 
but to assume and redeem human nature. And in 
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large measure their teaching has removed difficulties 
in the way of a rational conception of the union. 

But there remains the divine Person. If divine 
personality is so different in content from human 
personality, if the one can only influence the other 
permanently by making over to it divine life and 
grace, lifting it up nearer to His own level, how are 
we to think of the possibility of His becoming the 
real and proper subject and ego of human nature? 
Can He really be the Person in whom is constituted 
a true and real manhood ? What difference does the 
incarnation make to Him personally? 

In the act of assuming manhood the divine Son 
added to Himself new powers of a level infinitely be- 
neath His own, new modes of self-expression, inade- 
quate to His Deity, and new relationships with His 
creatures ; together with certain necessary limitations 
proper to our human nature. If then this union be 
neither merely economic nor only temporary ; if it 
be indeed the everlasting basis of the adoption of the 
human race into sonship with God ; surely in some 
real sense the divine Personality must have under- 
gone some modification, at least in its operation, 
within the sphere of the Incarnation. Only so could 
the weaker assumed nature maintain both its proper 
limitations and its peculiar excellence. 

This will become more evident by the consideration 
of two particular powers of the divine nature. 

The co-existence of divine and human will-power 
in one person is not easy to conceive. On the one 
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hand, the eternal Son is seen coming into the world 
to do the Father’s will, moving straight forward to 
His death upon the cross, and the subsequent cul- 
mination of His glory in the Resurrection and 
Ascension. 

On the other hand, there is postulated of the man- 
hood a real perfection, aud therein the possession and 
exercise of a real human will, capable at every 
moment of free choice, requiring to be momentarily 
moulded to the divine purpose. 

How shall we conceive of this co-existence of 
creating and created will in a single Person, unless 
we postulate some modification of the operation of 
the omnipotence of God the Son ? And the modifi- 
cation must be of such a kind as will avoid any the 
least implication of a duality in will-expression. The 
Christ has two wills : but we must conceive Him as 
able to express Himself as by a single operation of 
the two wills, if we confess Him to be a single person. 
The two operations belong to the two natures ; but 
in studying the manifestation of His person through 
His wills at any moment we see it as one single 
personal act 

Or again, there is the difficulty of the co-existence 
of divine knowledge with a human mind in the one 
Christ On the one hand, the Christ claims to 
speak with infallible and complete knowledge of the 
hidden secrets of the divine life. On the other hand, 
He shews Himself as subject to the limitations of a 
human mind, asking men questions, and admitting 
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His ignorance of the day and hour of the last 
judgement 

How are we to conceive of the co-existence of 
creating and created mind in a single person, unless 
we postulate some modification of the omniscience of 
God the Son ? And as before, it must be a modi- 
fication such as will avoid a duality of expression of 
the two minds of the one Christ The Christ has the 
two kinds of knowledge proper to His two natures ; 
but we cannot conceive Him as possessed of two 
different conceptions of one matter at the same 
moment Therefore we say that though each nature 
has its own proper operation, yet His personal self- 
expression through His minds is such as to be in fact 
a single personal operation. 

Of such a kind then is the problem to which this 
essay is addressed. 

IV 

The line to be followed is, briefly, this. In the 
first place, we must study with the utmost care the 
picture of the Christ given us in the Gospel narrative, 
seeking to take in each detail one by one, but each in 
its due proportion to the whole. This will require 
that we compare our own personal impressions with 
those formed by the Apostolic writers of the New 
Testament, whose view of the Christ is not only of 
unique interest but of primary authority. This done 
there will have emerged all the facts which go to 
make our problem. 
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Secondly, it will be necessary to describe shortly 
and to classify the various lines of thought along 
which men have sought a solution of the problem. It 
will, I think, be found that in the main the theories 
that have been evolved follow one of three lines. 

The first line starts with the conception of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as existing in the state of Incarna- 
tion in the full possession of His divine powers and 
prerogatives. His state of glory He may not evacuate 
without the loss of His proper deity; yet the state of 
humiliation must equally possess Him if our humanity 
is to be thought of as really assumed and redeemed. 

Starting from these postulates the theories branch 
off in various directions. The main position will be 
found to be that of the great Athanasius, who is con- 
tent to be a follower of the apostolic method of 
stating the facts on both sides, refusing to attempt 
their reconciliation. An advanced position is that of 
St. Cyril, which came to be very popular in the 
Church; the position in which the fulness of the 
divine powers is maintained at the cost of the reality 
of the manhood ; some of the normal limitations of 
manhood appearing to be incompatible with the per- 
fection of Christ’s divinity. The most advanced 
position is that in which meo have in varying degrees 
postulated a relative deification of the manhood, in 
order that it may be properly constituted in the 
eternal Son, who is its ego or subject 

Along the second line we meet those who fail to 
find satisfaction in the thought of the Son in the ful- 
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ness of power as the subject of the manhood. Their 
theories will be seen to vary between a Nestorian 
association of the Logos with a human individual, 
and a conception of a divine-human person, of one 
divine-human consciousness, the result of the incar- 
nation of the divine Son. The purpose of these 
theorists will be shewn to be the discovery of a really 
human ego, or subject of Christ’s manhood. 

The third line is followed by those who, being con- 
vinced that the subject of the manhood is the eternal 
Son Himself, seek to postulate of Him such a self- 
abandonment of His divine power as will reduce Him 
to the level upon which His manhood can truly and 
naturally develop and exercise its normal powers. 
These theories will be seen to vary in the measure of 
the self-abandonment which each assumes. Some 
advocates of this line of thought confine the Kenosis 
to the sphere of the Incarnation, but others are bolder 
and seek to remove the eternal Son from the sphere 
of His universal activities as the Word of God during 
the period of His humiliation. 

It will also become plain that on all these lines 
there is assumed a complete separation between the 
universal state of the Logos and the state of His 
Incarnation. 

Upon all these theories I propose to offer what 
remarks I can, drawing out what is useful in them 
and pointing out the extent of their failure to satisfy 
the facts. 

Thirdly, an attempt will be made to formulate a 
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theory which will allow for the reality, permanence, 
and co-existence of the two states of the Incarnate, 
without in any way providing room for a wall of 
separation between them. - 

It will be suggested that the state of the Son of 
God at any one moment is merely the sum of His 
relationships. As His eternal glorious state is the 
sum of His inner relationships with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit and with the world that His wisdom 
has created; so His state of incarnation is the sum of 
certain new relations which He has willed to form 
with His creatures, and with the Father and the 
Spirit in so far as His peculiar indwelling of the re- 
deemed and His office of Mediator render necessary 
a modification of the inner relationships, in respect to 
the incarnate activities. 

Between these two states there is no definite separa- 
tion. To demand a conception of the mutual ex- 
clusiveness of the two spheres of activities will be 
found ultimately to differentiate the Eternal Son as 
God from the Eternal Son as Incarnate; and in doing 
this we reduce the Incarnation to a figure of speech. 
That the Person who sat wearied on the well of 
Samaria is personally and identically the Eternal Son 
of God, who upholds all things by the word of His 
power, must ever be maintained. Our problem is to 
determine how the two states can exist side by side 
without separation and yet without encroachment. 
And I venture to think that the solution of the pro- 
blem lies in the direction of the distinction of the 
c 
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eternal and incarnate relations of the Son of God. I 
shall try to shew that the self-consciousness of the 
Incarnate is that of the divine Son as conditioned in 
manhood : a consciousness not different in kind from 
His proper consciousness as Eternal Son. 

Finally, I shall attempt to put my theory to a 
severe test and shew that it has taken account of 
all the evidence supplied by the Gospels, and has 
sufficiently explained that evidence. To do this will 
mean a study of several of the leading features in 
the picture of the Saviour, and I would beg that no 
judgement of my theory may be pronounced until all 
that I have written in its support has been weighed. 
The last test will consist in trying my theory in the 
light of the doctrine of personality. 

V 

It is next necessary to specify the limits that must 
be set to speculation on this most sacred mystery of 
the Faith. We must accept the Creeds of the 
universal Church and the Definition of the Council of 
Chalcedon as fixing the boundaries within which it is 
permitted to discuss the problem. 

There can be for Catholic Christians no question 
as to the fundamental facts of Christology. These 
facts comprise the essential divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; His perfect and entire manhood born 
of Mary the Virgin ; and the complete and perma- 
nent union of the two natures in the one person of 
the Son of God. 
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As to the manner of the union, which is the 
subject of this essay, all that we are told is that it 
is marked by four necessary characteristics. 

(1) It is in no sense a mingling of the two natures. 
They remain separate and distinct at every moment, 
though both are constituted in the one Person of the 
Eternal Son. The union knows two terms only, and 
two terms always. There is no third term, no com- 
posite personality produced by the Incarnation. 

(2) Each term remains in the proper possession of 
its attributes. There is no mechanical interaction of 
the one upon the other, resulting in the communica- 
tion of the attributes of the stronger nature to the 
weaker, or in the extinction of powers of the stronger 
nature to make room for the exercise of the weaker. 
Whatever of modification of activity may be postu- 
lated, it is not permissible to think of either of the 
natures as being removed from its proper sphere 
either by the addition or subtraction of any of its 
peculiar powers or properties. 

(3) The person of the Incarnate is one. He is God 
the Son. He possesses two natures, and depends for 
His self-expression upon the unity of the two natures 
in action. We may not ascribe the human acts of 
Christ to any one but the Incarnate Son; two natures 
do not imply in this case two separate persons. 

(4) Lastly, the union is to be regarded as perma- 
nent To all eternity, as at every moment ; on the 
cross and at the Right Hand of God ; the manhood 
is inseparable from His Deity. 
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Of the significance of these statements it is not 
necessary to speak now ; we are at the moment only 
reminding ourselves that our thought about the In- 
carnate is to be kept within limits that are clearly 
fixed . 1 

In thus acknowledging the right of the Creeds to 
serve as definitions of the limits of theological specu- 
lation no sacrifice of reason is demanded or offered. 
On the contrary, reason is thus brought to its proper 
starting point Every science begins with an assump- 
tion. The science of Christology assumes the Christ 
,of the Creed s.. It finds that on no other assumption 
can it account for the facts of the Gospel narrative, or 
for the collective experience of the body of Christians 
down the ages. The witness of the Apostolic writers 
and the great Christian teachers is to the Christolo- 
gian a testimony based not merely upon reason but 
also upon experience. 

The definitions of the Councils are the official sum- 
mary of the private, personal experience of multitudes 
\& *- kX J 0 { faithful souls during a period of some four hundred 
years, an experience that the Christian body of every 
age has ratified and confirmed. 

Herein lies the validity of the primary assumption 
of the Christologian. In assuming the divine and 
human natures of the Christ we are only attributing 
to human experience in the sphere of the spiritual 
the same measure of general truthfulness which it is 
allowed to possess in every other sphere of know- 

1 On these points see note i. 
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ledge. A Churchman may no more ignore the col- 
lective experience of his fellow-Christians in the 
matter of the Incarnation than a Scientist may 
depreciate the value of experience as a testimony to 
the uniformity of nature, or a legislator may scorn 
the common verdict of his nation in favour of the 
recognition of the moral responsibility of man. 

No exception may be made as against the Church- 
man on the plea that his experience is not universally 
attested. For the validity of experience is not 
measured by human heads, but by its extension 
amongst those who are qualified to realize it We 
do not admit the evidence of the insane, the weak- 
minded, and the faddist as against the trained 
observer. We discount the pleas of the immoral 
and the non-moral as against the common conscience. 
So too we may justly set aside, as being without real 
weight, the counterpleas against the Christ of those 
who are indifferent to personal communion with Him, 
and those who have notoriously left undeveloped 
their spiritual sense. Even those who sincerely hold 
a private interpretation of His life and being must 
not be allowed to shake our confidence in the 
testimony of the millions to whom He has become 
the most intimate personal friend. If experience is 
to depend upon unanimity, no man may hope to 
attain to real knowledge. 

Experience, in the last resort, has its seat in the 
court to which Revelation makes its final appeal 
on earth; and the experience of the Church is 
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voiced in the Creeds and Definitions of the Universal 
Councils. 

( These Councils, then, speak with the authority of 
the Holy Spirit both to Churchmen and on their 
behalf. For first, the Spirit, descending from above, 
guides and assists the counsels of Christ’s mystical 
body, enlightening the minds of the faithful generally, 
and directing their teachers to a clearer view of the 
things of God. Each age has its proper inspiration. 
And secondly, ascending Godward from the heart of 
the redeemed race, He makes articulate before God 
the joyful realization by men of the once-hidden 
mysteries of redemption through the blood of Christ 
and communion with God in Him. 



VI 

The appeal from dogma to Scripture, which is taken 
to be one of the chief characteristics of the Anglican 
Communion, is not from dogma as such to fact as 
such, nor from a theory to the life of Christ. It is an 
appeal from any one doctrine that has proved false to 
the corporate experience of the Church, back to the 
original fact on which it claims to base itself. And 
so soon as the appeal has been heard, if it be allowed, 
that basal fact will be made to carry another, but 
true, dogmatic statement. 

Thus to appeal to the Gospels on this particular 
question of the manner of our Lord’s incarnate life 
is not to shut out from their proper place in the 
discussion dogmatic decrees of the Church. Rather 
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it is to isolate a single theory of the theologians 
by which they hoped to explain the authori- 
tative dogmas ; a theory that does not, however, in 
fact harmonize with the main body of dogmatic 
truth. So isolated we must analyse it, and test it 
by reference to the particular set of facts which it 
attempted to explain. In so doing, and in framing 
the new theory that is to take its place, men must 
rely upon the guidance afforded them by that 
whole system of defined truth which, as we 
have seen, we may term either decreed dogma or 
summarized experience. 

As, then, we enter upon our task, it will be well to 
remind ourselves of the awful responsibility that is 
incurred by those who make their way into the 
presence of Divine Truth. Men rush into the 
presence of their King without any assurance that to 
them will be extended the Sceptre of acceptance. It 
is good to consider that the end of our approach to 
God is the true knowledge, of which the basis is 
obedience to His Will and the humble acceptance of 
His Word. No one should dare to come into the 
presence of the Incarnate who is not anxious to fall 
down and worship Him. 

Like you this Christianity or not ? \ 

It may be false, but will you wish it true ? I 

Has it your vote to be so if it can ? } 
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THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 

T HE portrait of Christ presented to us by the 
Gospel story is not a simple one. It strikes us 
differently in different lights. It is possible in some 
lights to see only the exceedingly human form of the 
Incarnate and to conceive Him as a man among 
men ; a prince of men, yet man. While in other 
lights we see nothing so clearly as the divinity that 
manhood cannot conceal : we see Him as superhuman, 
supernatural, divine. 

The problem is to find one light in which we may 
take in, as in one vision, all the features of the 
picture, seeing Him whole, in the entirety of His 
personal life as Incarnate Son of God. 

To this end it is necessary to devote time and care 
to the study of all the features of the Christ that 
have been represented by the Evangelists; and to 
watch that no detail be exaggerated in the copy that 
we make. 

St. Mark’s Gospel is perhaps the best suited to 
our purpose. It supplies so much that is common to 

*4 
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the other Synoptists that we can gather the main 
features from it and then fill in what is necessary 
from St Matthew and St. Luke. 

I 

What then is the picture of the Christ presented 
to us in St Mark’s Gospel ? 

We see Jesus coming from Nazareth to His 
baptism ; and we are made the witnesses of a 
supernatural revelation. We see Him driven into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Devil, and we find 
angels ministering to Him. He comes into Galilee, 
calling men to His service; He teaches with a new 
authority ; He casts out an evil spirit by a word ; 
heals a fever with the touch of His hand ; and at 
sunset delivers from their sicknesses all who come to 
Him. In the morning He resumes His teaching, and 
heals a leper by a touch . 1 

After a few days He heals a sick man by a word, 
pardoning his sins. Then He calls Matthew, and de- 
clares His mission to sinners. He appears as the 
teacher of new customs, the authority for which is 
found in Himself alone ; and He justifies Himself in 
breaking the law of the Sabbath as the Jews held it* 

Again, He heals on the Sabbath-day, and that by a 
word only. When He is face to face with the multi- 
tude, the sick press upon Him that a touch may heal 
them, and the unclean spirits own Him as their 
divine Lord. Next follow His call of the twelve 

1 Ch. I. * Ch. II. 
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apostles, His announcement that the Spirit of God is 
with Him in His ministry of mercy, and His call to 
new relationships in the service of God . 1 

After this He utters parables proclaiming a new 
kingdom founded upon obedience to God, visible, 
objective, and destined to grow . 2 

Then He manifests His power over winds and 
waves ; casts out “ Legion,” heals a woman of her 
issue of blood, and raises the daughter of Jairus . 8 

Next we witness the astonishment of the people at 
His words and doctrine, and we see the twelve sent 
forth to fight evil spirits and to teach. Following 
upon their mission comes the retirement for rest, 
which is broken for the sake of the multitude. He 
feeds five thousand men on five loaves and two fishes, 
walks upon the sea, and on reaching the shore heals 
all who come to Him . 4 

He refuses to observe certain Pharisaic customs, and 
lays down new principles of judgement He heals the 
daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman; gives a 
deaf man hearing and more certain speech . 6 

Then He gives sight to a blind man. At this point 
He makes trial of His disciples’ understanding, and 
they confess Him to be Messiah, though they do not 
at all grasp the meaning of His office as Redeemer . 6 

The next step is the manifestation of His glory in 
the Transfiguration with the glimpse that it affords of 
divine power, and the prophecy of a painful death. 

1 Ch. III. 3 Ch. iv. * Ch. v. 

4 Ch. vi. 5 Ch. vii. • Ch. viii. 
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Descending from the mountain He removes the 
doubts of His disciples as to His Messianic office. 
Next He casts out a very powerful devil ; and again 
He warns His disciples of His approaching death. 
Finding them steeped in selfish views of the coming 
Kingdom, He corrects their thoughts ; and He also 
warns them of the terrible danger of opposing God’s 
Will . 1 

He next authoritatively corrects the Mosaic teach- 
ing about marriage, and blesses little children as if to 
express His sanction of true family life. He then 
opens the high path of self-renunciation to a rich 
young man, pledging His word that in following Him 
he will find life in its fulness; and He lays down 
some of the conditions that bind all who wish to 
enter His Kingdom. Again He foretells His im- 
mediate death. He refuses to promise a definite 
degree of glory to the sons of Zebedee, but em- 
phasizes the law of service. Then He heals a man 
who had acclaimed Him Son of David . 2 

He is welcomed in Jerusalem as Messiah, shews 
His power over the fig-tree, and exercises authority 
in the temple against that of the chief priests. He 
refuses to give any account of the source of that 
authority to those whose consciences are dumb . 8 

Both by parable and argument He silences His 
opponents, and holds up their evil motives to general 
disapprobation . 4 

1 Ch. ix. a CIk x. 

* Ch. XL 4 Ch. XII. 
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He speaks of the judgement of God that is to over- 
take the Jews, treating it as a type of judgement in 
general and as foreshadowing the consummation of 
judgement at the last day . 1 

It is at this point that we meet with an evident 
limitation of His knowledge. For He says that 
He does not know the hour and the day of the last 
judgement. * 

After these sayings He foretells His death and the 
embalming of His body, and goes to His last meal 
with His disciples. He institutes the mysterious 
“ Breaking of the Bread,” and passes to His agony in 
the garden. We see Him in His very real struggle, 
and hear the prayer that He offers to His Father . 8 

After this we have a picture of His quiet dignity 
and heroic endurance amidst false accusation, insult, 
and cruelty. We hear Him confess Himself the Son 
of Man who shall come in divine glory, and we 
watch Him in His condemnation and crucifixion . 4 

Then quite briefly we read of His burial, and of 
His Resurrection from the dead . 8 

What is the picture thus presented to us ? We are 
conscious of a Person whose power is overwhelming, 
whose very tenderness strikes us with awe. There 
are no circumstances of which He is not the master, no 
human needs that He cannot satisfy, no Satanic 
powers that He cannot subdue. He teaches with a 

1 Ch. xiii. * Ch. xin. 32. * Ch. xiv. 

* Ch. xv. • Ch. xvi. 1-8. 
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divine authority, correcting Jewish ethics as He 
pleases, and proclaiming a new reign of God in which 
He is to be the visible King. 

The superhuman characteristics of Christ are 
emphasized in the stories of His Baptism, Transfigura- 
tion and Resurrection ; in the instances of strange in- 
sight into men’s hearts and His accurate foreknowledge 
of certain events ; in His miraculous powers ; in the 
attitude of evil spirits towards Him; and in His 
authority as Teacher and a Judge. The burden of 
St. Mark’s Gospel is the superhuman nature of the 
Saviour. 

On the other hand, St Mark is quite clear in his 
insistence on the true humanity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ For he records the story of the Temptation, 
and the help that the Angels brought Him. He 
dwells on the Agony in the garden of Gethsemane, and 
the struggle to obey ; and he records the cry of deso- 
lation on the Cross. He tells us of many of our 
Lord’s questions in which He sought for information ; 1 
notices how the Saviour marvelled ; 2 and records an 
instance of His praying . 8 And as we have seen, he 
tells us that once Christ admitted that He was 
ignorant of the day of judgement 4 Other questions 
there are that were perhaps asked from a didactic 
motive , 6 or were uttered to shew surprise, or to give 
rebuke . 6 * 

1 Mark v. 30; vi. 385 viii. 5, 23; ix. 16, 21, 33. See below, 
ch. vii., pp. 198-206. 

* vi. 6. * 1. 35. 4 xm. 32. 1 x. 3, 18 ; xii. 16. 

9 iv. 13, 40; vii. 18} viii. 12, 21 ; xiv. 37. 
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It is only an outline sketch, but it is a sketch of God 
in human flesh. The Son of God is seen making use 
of divine power in His battles against unworthy 
teaching, bodily sickness, and Satanic possession; 
and He conveys the impression that He is absolute 
master of all sets of circumstances. Yet all the 
while He leads an ordinary human life, such that His 
disciples were not afraid to dwell with Him, and that 
onlookers were astonished at His sudden exhibition 
of divine works and teaching. 

His manhood is shewn to be the medium by which 
the divine revelation was unfolded and divine healing 
brought to all who had faith to receive it ; but it is a 
real manhood, and to the ordinary observer, on 
ordinary occasions, quite normal. And this picture 
of the Christ is common to all the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

II 

In St Matthew’s Gospel we are again overawed 
by the powerful Healer whom no power, human 
or Satanic, can withstand ; by the righteous Pro- 
phet who is as superior to Moses in authority as 
He surpasses him in wisdom ; 1 and by the Friend 
of Sinners who challenges death deliberately that 
He may slay Sin. We are struck by the tacit 
claim of, our Lord not only to a sufficient know- 
ledge of the secret motives of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, but to the right to denounce them 

1 Cf. Sermon on the Mount. 
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openly . 1 The assertion of His authority to judge as 
Son of Man is the culminating proof of His insight 
into characters and motives, an insight that is plainly 
not merely human . 2 We are met by His claim to 
divine Sonship, and a new relation to believers that 
has no parallel in history, involving as it does a 
complete knowledge of the human heart and a 
capacity for simultaneous relationships with number- 
less souls . 8 

And as the leading thought of the Gospel St 
Matthew depicts Christ as the King of the new 
Kingdom of Heaven, being careful to record the 
superhuman character of His birth . 4 

On the side of the human characteristics of the 
Saviour we find two questions that are not recorded 
by St. Mark, but they are not to be taken as requests 
for information . 6 Also there is a new instance of 
prayer . 6 

Ill 

The impression produced upon us by St. Luke's 
portrait of our Lord is made up of the awe inspired 
by His superhuman power, and of the wonder called 
out by the beauty and moral grandeur of His new 
Kingdom. We are amazed at His unerring advance, 
through a world marked by guile and selfishness, 
against the combined opposition of men and devils. 
We find stress laid on the recognition of our Lord by 

1 Matt, xxiii. 9 xxv. 31-46. * xi. 27-29. 

4 1. 18-11. 23. • ix. 28 ; xiv. 31. • xi. 25. 
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devils ; 1 and twice we are told of His power over 
death . 2 We are shewn His wonderful insight into the 
secrets of the heart , 8 His miraculous knowledge of 
the presence of fish , 4 and His power of self-preserva- 
tion . 5 

On the other hand, we notice the emphasis laid 
upon the power of the Spirit , 6 and upon the power of the 
Lord that was present to heal . 7 Further, we are told 
several times of our Lord's prayers . 8 And in the last 
place we may notice that the people amongst whom 
our Lord had grown up were amazed at His sudden 
display of supernatural powers and gifts. It was not 
what they had been accustomed to see in Him before 
He began His ministry . 9 



IV 

But St Luke has three special points to put before 
us that require separate notice. 

He tells us that as the Child Jesus grew up He 
was at every moment being filled with wisdom. He 
pictures Him as perfect babe, perfect boy, and perfect 
man. His development was unhindered by any in- 
ternal flaw or external influence . 10 

Secondly, he records for us an instance of the self- 
consciousness of the Christ disturbing the ordinary, 
natural life of Mary and Joseph. Apparently it was an 

1 Luke iv. 34, 41 ; vm. 28. 9 vii. 11-17 ; vm. 49-56. 

* V. 22 ; VI. 8 ; IX. 47. 4 v. 4-1 1. 5 IV. 30. 

• III. 22; IV. 1, 14, 18. 7 v. 17. 

8 III. 21 ; v. 16 ; vi. 12 ; IX. 29 ; XI. 1. 

9 iv. 22 ; cp. 11. 50, 51. 19 11. 40 ff. 
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unique occurrence; but it assures us that as a child of 
twelve Christ was in some measure conscious of Him- 
self as Son of God. There is no hint that the self- 
consciousness was independent of the human soul; 
rather the stress is laid on the extraordinary human 
wisdom and soul-development of the Child. We 
note that His Mother’s heart was moved at what she 
saw, as if she had suddenly caught sight of some- 
thing in her son that she had never suspected to be 
in Him . 1 

And thirdly, St. Luke refers to the growth of the 
Incarnate in stature and wisdom. He says that men 
were attracted to the Child by this wisdom, and he 
notes how it developed as the years went by . 2 

Thus St. Luke has no doubts about the very real 
humanity of the Lord Jesus. 

v 

St. John may be said to take for granted the 
picture of our Lord that we have found in the three 
Synoptic Gospels, so that all we need do here is to 
enquire how far he helps us to strengthen or to 
modify our impressions. 

The most important evidence to the divine 
nature of the Christ is that which is based upon 
the revelation of His self-consciousness, His know- 
ledge of His pre-existence, and His memory of the 
state of eternal glory . 8 And along with this must 

1 Luke II. 41-51. 2 II. 52. 

• John VIII. 19, 38, 56, 58 ; x. 30 ; xvm. 5, etc. 

D 
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be noticed instances of a superhuman knowledge 
and insight 1 

Also St John recounts some miracles not mentioned 
elsewhere, including that of the raising of Lazarus. 
He is emphatic in pressing home the divine character 
of the Master’s doctrine , 2 and he offers Him to our 
adoration as our Light , 2 our Guide , 4 and our indwell- 
ing Life . 6 Finally, we may say that the Prologue of 
the Gospel sufficiently declares that Jesus is the 
eternal Son of God. 

On the other hand, the Apostle records the very 
human conduct of the Incarnate at the grave of 
Lazarus, His groans, and His tears ; and he tells us 
of several questions asked to win information.® 

VI 

These statements of the Gospel evidence for the 
two sides of the doctrine of the Incarnation are, I 
think, sufficient It seems plain enough that the 
Evangelists have no doubt at all that the Incarnate 
Son is Son of God, and that at the same time He is 
truly, really and completely man. They do not allow 
for any conception of Him that does not include these 
two main facts. It is impossible to account for the 
Gospel picture by any theory that does not provide 
on the one hand for Christ’s consciousness of Himself 

> John I. 43 , 47, 48 ; II. 25 ; iv. 16, 17 5 v. 14 ; XI. 14. 

1 v. 37-47 5 VII. 16 5 VIII. 12-59 ; xil. 44-50. 

* VIII. 12. 4 x. 1-18. 

» v. 25, 26 ; vi. 47-57 ; vil. 37. 

• xi. 34 ; vi. 5, etc. See below, ch. vii., pp. 202, 203. 
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as Son of God, however much His divine powers may 
have been limited, and on the other hand for His 
actual human life and limitations. 

But if we ask how and in what sense the two 
opposite facts are to be reconciled, we shall find no 
answer in the Gospels. The Evangelists do not be- 
tray any consciousness of a difficulty, much less do 
they exhibit any tendency to evolve a rationalized ex- 
planation of the unity of the Incarnate. They had 
come to adore Him as God, they had lived with Him 
as man, yet they always speak of Him as possessing 
one single consciousness. But how these things came 
to be they neither ask nor explain. 

The absence of all attempts to rationalize the In- 
carnation is characteristic of the Apostolic age ; and 
it came to mark a school of thought that included 
many great names, from Clement of Rome to the 
great Athanasius. 

The distinguishing mark of the school is respect 
for authority, and belief founded upon authoritative 
witness. The Apostles themselves had seen and 
touched and handled the Incarnate. They knew 
their religion to be based upon the person, Jesus, the 
Word of God. The dogma of His Divinity required 
no proof and no philosophic setting to those who had 
known Him intimately and had seen Him after He 
had risen from the dead. For them He was alive 
for evermore, ascended into the glory of the Father, 
and indwelling their hearts through and in the Holy 
Ghost whom He had sent 
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So, on the other hand, the manhood of Jesus 
could never be anything but real to the Christian 
community, among whom were those whose heads 
had rested on His beating heart, whose hands had 
been red with His blood as they prepared Him for 
His burial, and whose eyes had seen Him in His new 
resurrection life. The revelation was with them, an 
abiding possession, in the power of which they were 
content to suffer and to die. 

And when they came to reflect upon the bearing 
of their new faith in Jesus on their Jewish creed they 
were merely concerned to be true to the facts. From 
the manifest life and character of the Incarnate they 
argued back to the attributes proper to His dignity 
and work; and, having secured Him His due place 
in their conception of Godhead, returned at once 
from Theology to moral and personal considerations. 

So the Fathers, who may be said to follow the 
Apostles in this line of thought, put authority before 
everything. The Apostles bowed before the evidence 
of their senses; and these Fathers accepted the 
Apostolic witness. They were content to refute the 
first heretics by a reassertion of the Apostolic 
doctrine. 

The opposite method, which is in the truest sense 
of the word rationalistic, dates from the rise of 
the Alexandrine and Antiochene schools. It is 
characteristic of men who in finding Christ had also 
come to their first knowledge of the true God, the 
One and the Infinite; and whose mental training 
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disposed them to examine every doctrine proposed to 
them by authority, and to bring all into relation with 
their general view of the universe. As Christians 
they found the whole sphere of knowledge opening 
up to them in new ways. Their desire was to 
formulate a scheme of things, based upon the 
ultimate truth of Godhead, that would account for 
the creative and redemptive activities of the Infinite. 
God the Infinite is the centre of their systems. From 
Him they argue towards the Logos, the Word of 
God, the Christ ; and through the Christ they reach 
their conception of the final goal of humanity. 

Of course the rationalizing tendency was found to 
produce new heresies. And the rapid spread of 
heresy modified in course of time the Apostolic 
method. Where first the Fathers had only warned 
men to return to the original doctrine, submitting 
their minds to the Apostolic teaching, it became the 
custom to meet the heretics on their own ground to 
some extent, and to shew that reason and faith go 
hand in hand. Yet in the main the distinction between 
the two methods remained clearly drawn ; indeed, it 
remains with us to this day. The late Bishop of 
Oxford, Doctor Stubbs, was as strong a supporter 
of the Apostolic method as the present Bishop of 
Birmingham is of the rationalistic method. Both 
methods have on them the stamp of the Church's 
approval: both have a work to do in the world. 
But there is no doubt that the Evangelists must not 
be classed among rationalists. And that it is so in 
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their case is a matter of much thankfulness, for they 
have provided us with a simple account of the facts 
that is not only independent of any passing meta- 
physical theory, but undarkened by any attempt at 
interpretation or explanation. The Gospel is a 
picture, not a treatise upon a picture. 

This Apostolic witness may be viewed in three 
ways. We may consider, first, the strict adherence to 
authority that marks the mother Church of Jerusalem, 
under St James. We may then study the somewhat 
less strict method of the teachers of the Jewish dis- 
persion, that is followed by the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in his Christology. And thirdly, we 
may watch St Paul as he seeks to win the reason of his 
Gentile converts ; for it is he who is the most ration- 
alistic of the Apostles, and his is the bridge that 
joins the two schools of thought. But let me here 
repeat that I use the word rationalist only in its true 
meaning. The true rationalist is not one who exalts 
reason against authority, but one who receiving a 
doctrine on authoritative witness seeks to explain it 
\ in terms of human thought 

VII 

The Church of Jerusalem was composed of Jews, 
the large majority of whom were zealous in their 
observance of the Law of Moses. They regarded 
Christianity as the natural outcome of Mosaism ; to 
them the Gospel was, as it were, a second volume 
of their sacred Book, inspired by Him who had 
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inspired Moses. Thus the first form in which the 
new Revelation was clothed and expressed was 
strictly Jewish. It was so formulated, in the divine 
providence, as not to puzzle unduly the mind of a 
sin-stricken Jew. The Cross, indeed, could not be 
hidden ; the shame of the Crucified, which is His 
glory and our joy, could not be done away, but the 
fundamental facts of the Faith could be so stated as 
to cause the least intellectual perplexity to the 
Jewish monotheist 

The actual line of thought which characterized this 
Church is well known to us. It is recorded for us in 
the Epistle of St James and in the earlier chapters of 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. The Theology 
is that of the Old Testament, with a second volume 
asserting as facts the divine nature of the Messiah, 
His very true incarnation in human flesh, and the 
personality of the Holy Ghost There is, however, no 
appendix of explanatory Christology. The facts are 
all asserted; they are brought into vital connection 
with conduct, but there is no attempt to give them a 
theological setting. 

The most striking thing in the doctrine of Jerusalem 
is that while Christ was undoubtedly worshipped as 
God, He is spoken of as if He were merely one 
individual chosen out of the Jewish race to be the 
Messiah. The stress is upon the very real humanity 
of the Christ Of course, in part this must be 
ascribed to the tact and good sense of the Apostolic 
preachers whose desire was at first to persuade the 
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Jews, not to alarm them. They laid all the emphasis 
upon the Messianic office of the Son of Mary, leaving 
the doctrine of His Divinity to be taught to those 
who had accepted Him as the Christ But even so the 
Humanity of our Lord must have been most real, 
and must have impressed others as completely 
natural, to allow of the language in which the 
Apostles spoke of Him. “Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God ” ; “ God hath made Him both Lord 
and Christ"; “His servant Jesus”; “Thy holy 
servant Jesus”; “Jesus of Nazareth” whom “God 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power : who 
went about doing good, for God was with Him.” 1 
These are typical phrases framed to connect the Son 
of Mary with the Servant of Yahveh of whom Isaiah 
spoke, 2 and to emphasize the reality of the divine 
power which He exercised, and the divine choice by 
which He had been sent to be the Messiah. 

But it is not at all true that the Christology of the 
Church of Jerusalem was one-sided, omitting the 
doctrine of the divinity of Jesus. For in the first 
place, prayers were offered to our Lord Jesus as to 
God ; 8 He shares the title of Lord with the Father 
and the Spirit ; 4 He is the Prince of Life ; the Glory 
of the Father; the Lord of all men; and the Judge. 6 
And it is, in the second place, quite certain that 
St. Luke, who records this early teaching, considered 

1 Acts II. 22, 36; in. 13 ; iv. 27 (R.V.); x. 38. 

9 Isa. xlii., etc. * Acts 1. 24, 25 ; vii. 59. 

4 Acts I. 6, 21 ; IV. 33. James I. 1. 

* Acts in. 15 5 vii. 55 ; x. 36. James v. 7, 8. 
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